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DISCUSSION. 

DR. BOSANQUET'S DOCTRINE OF FREEDOM. 

FREEDOM has ever been a watchword of idealism. Since Kant 
proclaimed freedom as a characteristic of the noumenal self, 
idealists have maintained that freedom must be conceived positively 
as the self-determination of the rational or universal self. In recent 
years, however, the question has been more and more insistently 
asked as to whether the development of idealism in the direction of 
absolutism has not entailed the sacrifice of freedom to the demand for 
complete rationality. Pragmatists, personalists, temporalists, and 
intuitionists have alike contended that freedom is impossible in any 
absolutistic system. Yet absolutists, apparently nothing daunted by 
the attacks of their adversaries, continue in their endeavor to maintain 
freedom without abandoning monism. The latest and one of the 
most thoroughgoing of these attempts is that of Dr. Bosanquet in his 
volumes, The Principle of Individuality and Value, and The Value 
and Destiny of the Individual. Here, by a " plain tale," he attempts to 
silence the critics of absolutism, and among other matters, to show 
(i) that freedom is completely rational and does not imply contingency, 
and (2) that, far from being incompatible with monism, it is possible 
only in a monistic system. 

The success of Dr. Bosanquet's treatment of freedom has been 
variously estimated. Those in sympathy with his point of view tend 
to regard it as a triumphant exemplification of his principles. Thus 
Dr. Mackenzie says: "I doubt whether there is any treatment of the 
subject of freedom which more happily maintains the balance between 
the recognition of the conditions by which man is limited, and the 
assertion of the infinite element in his nature by which he is enabled 
to transcend these limits." 1 The opponents of absolutism, on the 
other hand, do not find the discussion so satisfactory. They declare 
that Dr. Bosanquet fails to meet the real point of their objections, 
and they remain, therefore, as unconvinced as ever of the compatibility 
of real freedom with the eternal perfection involved in a rigid monism. 

Now most of the objections directed against Dr. Bosanquet's 
treatment of freedom are based on conceptions of freedom differing 
from the one which he advocates. As a result, a certain amount of 

1 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 23, p. 470. 
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misunderstanding and confusion has inevitably arisen. We purpose 
to avoid this sort of misunderstanding by setting aside, so far as 
possible, questions concerning the adequacy of our author's conception 
of freedom, and by adopting, for the sake of argument, his own def- 
inition of the term. We shall endeavor to show that, even with this 
concession, freedom cannot be predicated of the finite self or of the 
Absolute. In regard to the question of finite freedom, our argument 
will consist of three main contentions: (i) that finite freedom as defined 
by Dr. Bosanquet involves time, and hence is incompatible with the 
eternal completeness of the whole; (2) that Dr. Bosanquet himself 
does not adhere strictly to his own conception of freedom, but some- 
times admits an element of contingency; (3) that the subordination of 
the moral standpoint to the standpoint of logic undermines the ground 
for the assertion of freedom. In regard to the freedom of the Absolute, 
we shall argue, (1) that freedom can be applied to the Absolute only 
by a change of definition which removes the conception from the 
sphere of our comprehension; and (2) that the conception of the Ab- 
solute is beset with grave difficulties due to the incompatibility of the 
temporal and logical view-points. If this incompatibility is genuine, 
two alternatives are open: If the Absolute is logically complete and 
hence free, it must exist apart from the temporal order; if the Absolute 
exists only through the finite, it is neither timeless nor complete, but 
temporal and changing. 

Dr. Bosanquet defines freedom as "the nisus to the whole," 1 as 
"ideality, adjustment," "the passage of a being or content beyond 
itself." 2 Or, again, he describes it as the characteristic of "a world 
which reshapes itself in virtue of its nature and that of its contents, 
and, in doing so, extends its borders, and absorbs and stamps itself 
upon something that before seemed alien." 8 All of these definitions 
imply the reality both of time and of the finite. For, if time is not 
real, there is no meaning in expressions such as "nisus" or "passage" 
or self -transcendence, and if finiteness is mere appearance, the "pas- 
sage of a content beyond itself" cannot be regarded as a genuine 
achievement.- Is, then, the reality of time and of the finite compatible 
with the logical completeness of the whole as formulated by absolutism? 
Let us consider briefly our author's reply to this crucial question. 

Dr. Bosanquet maintains that there is no incompatibility between 
the temporal sequence and the eternal perfection of the whole. The 
temporal view-point is necessitated by finiteness, and, like the latter, 

1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 9. 

2 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 60. 
» Ibid., p. 66. 
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has its measure of reality by reason of its relation to the whole. To 
quote: "Time is real as a condition of the experience of sensitive 
subjects, but it is not a form which profoundly exhibits the unity of 
things." 1 Or, again: "We consider time as an appearance only, but 
as an appearance inseparable from the membership of finiteness in 
infinity, and therefore from the self-revelation of a reality which as a 
whole is timeless." 2 Thus for our author, the whole is timeless, not in 
the sense of excluding time, but rather in the sense of including 
and transcending it. Yet, as various critics have pointed out, it 
is difficult to see how such an inclusion is possible. Can past, 
present, and future be eternally present as elements in a com- 
plete whole? What meaning would there be then in speaking 
of the past as past, or the future as future? To questions 
such as these, Dr. Bosanquet might reply that the difficulty is 
due to the attempt to interpret in temporal terms what he says of 
the whole. He maintains no such absurdity as that present, past, and 
future are given now or at any other moment of time. Rather he 
maintains that time itself is so beset with contradictions that it in- 
evitably forces the mind to transcend it. This, indeed, is what he 
means by calling time appearance. Now, although difficulties in the 
conception of time must be admitted even by the most radical tem- 
poralist, yet these difficulties do not justify us in neglecting one of the 
most fundamental aspects of our experience, or in subordinating it to 
the demand for logical completeness. Furthermore the insistence 
upon the fact that the logical completeness of the whole cannot be 
described in temporal terms, throws little light on the problem of how 
our radically temporal experience can be included in this perfect whole. 
The reader of Dr. Bosanquet's volumes finds many assertions to the 
effect that the logical order is inclusive of the temporal. He seeks in 
vain, however, for any passage which actually shows how such an 
inclusion is possible. There are, indeed, several illustrations which are 
offered as hints of this relationship. 3 These illustrations comprise: 
(a) the feelings and conditions of a great family, revealed in a series of 
acts, but not reducible to a mere temporal succession; (b) a musical 
composition, which is more than a sequence of tones, although ex- 
pressed through this sequence; (c) the mind of a great scholar who 
apprehends the spirit of the past and thus transcends time. Sig- 
nificant as these illustrations are as showing the reality of a supra- 
temporal aspect of experience, they all fail to meet the real difficulty 

1 Logic, Vol. I, p. 273. 

2 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 295 f. 

» Cf. The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 296 ff. 
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involved in the inclusion of the temporal within an eternally perfect 
whole. In each of these analogies, the whole which is supposed to 
furnish the analogue for the Absolute changes with time, and is com- 
plete only as a synthesis of past experience. A brief examination 
will bear out the truth of this statement. The family feeling, "the 
concentration and quintessence of the spatio-temporal series," far from 
being eternally complete, is progressively transformed through the very 
process of its expression and time. The musical composition does not 
exist as a complete whole even in the musician's mind until after its 
expression in a temporal sequence. According to this illustration, 
then, the Absolute would be complete only at the end of a temporal 
series. In our author's opinion, however, time is essentially unending 
and so could never give us a complete whole. The way of escape lies, 
perhaps, in a different interpretation of the illustration. Thus Dr. 
Bosanquet sometimes implies that the musical composition expresses 
only imperfectly a state of mind or a feeling experienced by the musi- 
cian. This state of mind exists in its perfection in the musician's own 
mind and is not dependent upon its imperfect and often fragmentary 
expression. But if this interpretation be seriously accepted as fur- 
nishing an analogue of the relation of time to the Absolute, the Ab- 
solute must exist complete apart from its temporal manifestation. 
The temporal series then is but a fragmentary representation of 
that which is in itself perfect and complete. But since the whole is 
complete without this representation, the temporal series can not be 
included within the perfection of the whole, nor necessitated by it. 
Thus the musical composition, from whatever angle it be considered, 
fails to show how time falls within the logical perfection of the Ab- 
solute. Dr. Bosanquet's third mentioned illustration serves his 
purpose no better. The scholar is freed, in truth, from many limita- 
tions of time and space. His experience and knowledge are not con- 
fined to a moment of time. Yet his knowledge has been built bit by 
bit upon experience that is past, and he can see only so much of the 
future as is grounded in the past or present. Hence his mind furnishes 
no hint of that eternal intellectual intuition of the Absolute which 
includes all time in its grasp. There is another illustration to which 
Dr. Bosanquet often returns. In his opinion the logical syllogism and 
the judgment furnish the best clue to the eternal experience of the Ab- 
solute, and here if anywhere a suggestion concerning the nature of the 
whole may be found. The relation of subject to predicate, or of 
premise to conclusion, is not temporal, although our apprehension of it 
may be such. 1 Thus the judgment which sustains the universe — the 
i Cf. Logic, Vol. I. p. 87 f.; Vol. II, p. 5 ff. 
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absolute totality in which all differences are unified — is itself timeless. 
The significance of this judgment lies in the assertion of unity in 
difference, and this unity is eternally present. The fact that it is 
known by us only under the form of succession, is an accident due to 
our finiteness rather than a representation of its real nature. Although 
this description of the judgment suggests how the universe may be 
regarded as a timeless and rational whole, it does not show how time is 
included in this whole. Here again the logical and the temporal aspect 
fall apart, and we are left with the problem of the relation of our 
successive apprehension of difference to that eternal judgment in 
which all differences are aspects of a unified system. 

The difficulty of reconciling the temporal and logical standpoints is 
indicated not only by Dr. Bosanquet's failure to show how such a re- 
conciliation is possible, but also by the difficulties into which he con- 
tinually falls through his endeavor to maintain both standpoints. As 
an illustration of this point let me cite the question of the relation of 
the Absolute to evolution. From the logical point of view, the Ab- 
solute must be regarded as prior to all change. Indeed, Dr. Bosanquet 
frequently gives the Absolute a priority even from the temporal point 
of view. To quote from his Gifford lectures: "We are then to make 
the attempt to show in outline how the Absolute, seen from our side 
as a world of appearances, keeps throwing its content into living 
focuses, vortices, worlds; and how these again, each transmuting 
towards unity its realm of externality and eliciting its values, initiate 
and sustain the character in which, under the special emphasis lent 
by the special dissociation operative at that point, the Absolute ap- 
pears." 1 But while the Absolute is here given a certain priority, it 
should also be observed that in so far as it is elicited and maintained 
by the activity of finite selves, the Absolute is a late product of evo- 
lution, since, in Dr. Bosanquet's opinion, finite selves can come into 
existence only as a result of a long process of unconscious evolution. 4 
We might even say that the Absolute, from this point of view, rep- 
resents the goal of the^effort of the finite selves rather than an eternal 
achievement. It may be objected that the contradiction here cited, 
is due to the misleading attempt to describe in temporal terms the 
relation of the Absolute to its expressions. Yet it is significant that 
Dr. Bosanquet himself does not keep clear of such an attempt. The 
consequent inconsistencies of his statements may well be regarded as 
evidence, not of the illusory nature of time, but rather of the funda- 
mental irreconcilability of time and the eternal. 

1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 69. 

2 Cf. The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. IS7. 218 ff. 
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This incompatibility of the logical and the temporal standpoints in 
an absolutistic system entails the relegation of freedom to the realm of 
appearances. If, as absolutism teaches, the whole is eternally 
complete, and the finite is eternally one with the infinite, then the 
nisus to the whole, the process of self-transcendence, and all finite 
striving are but illusory. 

Let us turn now to the consideration of our second point, i. e., to 
the contention that Dr. Bosanquet himself does not adhere strictly 
to his own definition of freedom. He declares time and again that 
freedom is completely rational, and differs in toto from contingency. 
One who carefully examines his discussions of finite freedom, however, 
will discover at least the implication of an element of contingency. 
The same fact comes out with even greater clearness in connection 
with Dr. Bosanquet's treatment of the problem of evil. Evil, as well 
as good, is said to be necessitated by its relation to the whole. In 
apparent contradiction to this view, however, it is also maintained 
that, in principle, evil, or the seizing of a false clue, is never necessary. 
"In principle, a fruitful thought and course is always open; for the 
whole of the universe is accessible by some path or other from every 
complex within it. In principle, again, you — the finite mind— have 
always a clue to a relatively fruitful thought or act, because every 
demand of mind pressed thoroughly home, must ultimately bring to 
you all that mind can be. Thus to fail of fruitful thought or choice 
is in the main to fail, as we all constantly fail, in sincerity and thor- 
oughness." 1 This admission that failure is due to a lack of sincerity 
or of thoroughness seems to imply the possibility of action being other 
than it is, and thereby to open the door to contingency. Dr. Bosan- 
quet, however, guards against this impression by assuring us in the 
next sentence, that "we need not here discuss whether there is sense 
in saying 'we could have been more sincere and unselfish or . . . 
more relevantly inspired than we were.' " 2 To this question his system 
can, of course, give only a negative answer. Yet if that negative 
answer be accepted, the significance of the statement that in principle 
a path is open vanishes. For how can it be said that a path is really 
open to the self, if that self is so circumscribed and limited that it 
must fail to find the path? Furthermore the view of the self as thus 
limited is contrary to Dr. Bosanquet's repeated assertions that the 
self in principle can always transcend its limitations. The only way 
to bring these statements into any sort of harmony, is to take refuge 
again in the distinction between the temporal and the logical view- 

1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 108. 

* Ibid. 
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points. From the temporal point of view the self is at any moment 
limited and circumscribed, and hence fails to find the fruitful path; 
from the logical point of view the self is one with the infinite, and 
so must always find the fruitful path even through 'hardship and 
hazard.' However, this only brings us back to our former difficulty. 
If we decline to become entangled in this problem again, we must 
insist that the seizing of the wrong clue in a world where the good is in 
principle possible, is inexplicable unless contingency is admitted. But, 
as Dr. Bosanquet himself so constantly affirms, the admission of the 
least element of contingency means a gap in the logical completeness 
of the whole, and is therefore fatal to Absolutism. 

The treatment of finite freedom is further weakened by our author's 
subordination of the moral to the logical view-point. This subordina- 
tion is not, it is true, consistently carried through. The discussion 
of morality manifests the same duality between the temporal and the 
logical view-points. We are told, on the one hand, that the perfection 
of the whole is achieved through finite moral endeavor, 1 and, on the 
other hand, that the perfection of the whole transcends moral dis- 
tinctions and is only imperfectly represented in moral striving. 2 The 
former statement does justice to the demands of the moral life; the 
latter is more consistent with Dr. Bosanquet's principles. In general, 
his tendency is to regard morality as bound up with finiteness and time, 
and therefore as subordinate to the logical completeness of the whole. 3 
If our contention concerning the incompatibility of the logical and 
the temporal is justified, morality, involving as it does time, must be 
illusory from the point of view of the Absolute. This means that the 
ground for the assertion of freedom is destroyed, inasmuch as the 
demand for freedom arises primarily in the moral realm. 

Our conclusion then is that freedom as an attribute of the finite 
is not possible in a universe which is a coherent, changeless, arid eternal 
whole. The only possibility of saving freedom without abandoning 
absolutism lies in attributing freedom, not to the finite, but to the 
Absolute. This brings us to the final section of our discussion, i. e., 
to the question of the freedom of the Absolute. 

Dr. Bosanquet sometimes maintains that freedom, in its full sense, 
can be ascribed only to the Absolute. Freedom, like truth and 
reality, is a matter of degree. It is the end of the effort of the finite 
self, rather than a characteristic of his striving, and it is attained only 

1 Cf. The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 243, 371, 382. 

2 Cf. The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 295, 309, 328. 

s Cf. The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 17; The Value and Destiny of 
the Individual, pp. 193-194, 200, 201, 212 f. 
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in so far as such a self is one with the Absolute. The definitions 
which we quoted above obviously have no connection with this sort 
of freedom, since they imply the reality of time and finiteness. What, 
then, is freedom as a characteristic of the Absolute? Once more we 
shall avail ourselves of Dr. Bosanquet's definition. Freedom is 
equivalent to determinateness. It implies the adequate response of 
each part to the demands of the whole. As contrasted with merely 
mechanical causation, it is "a living and concrete world of appreci- 
ation, in which the whole quality of every element is capable in prin- 
ciple of bearing upon and responding to the whole quality of every 
other." 1 In a word, freedom is equivalent to logical coherence. It 
cannot escape notice, however, that the conception of logical coherence 
has so little in common with the ordinary meaning of freedom, that 
it is confusing to identify the two terms. Furthermore, as Dr. Sabine 
has pointed out in his admirable criticism of Dr. Bosanquet's Logic, 
the idea of absolute coherence or of absolute totality eludes our grasp. 2 
The human mind is essentially selective, and cannot conceive a system 
which is all-inclusive. All systems, as we know them, are bounded 
by certain limits set by the dominating purpose. The Absolute, 
however, has no limits whatsoever since there is nothing without it; 
furthermore, according to Dr. Bosanquet, the Absolute is not unified 
by purpose, since purpose implies defect and striving. Indeed, Dr. 
Bosanquet himself admits that absolute totality can never be reached 
by discursive reasoning, as judgment is compelled to describe reality 
in a relational form.' Hence freedom as complete rationality or 
logical coherence transcends the limitations of the finite mind, and 
can be grasped only by recourse to mystic contemplation. 

Waiving the matter relating to the intelligibility of absolute freedom, 
we come back to the fundamental difficulty inherent in the whole 
formulation of absolutism. We are face to face once more with the 
old problem of the relation of the temporal to the eternal. The in- 
compatibility of the two involves the separation of the Absolute from 
the finite world. On the one hand, we find the eternal and unchanging 
experience of the Absolute, and, on the other, the finite world of 
struggle and striving, of change and time. On the one hand, there is 
complete reality and complete perfection; on the other, appearance 
and finiteness. Now such a separation of the Absolute and the finite, 
of reality and appearance, can never be admitted by the absolutist, 
for the principal tenet of his creed is that apart from the finite the 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 342. 

2 Cf. The Philosophical Review, vol. 21, pp. 546-565. 
8 Cf. Logic, Vol. II, p. 290. 
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Absolute is nothing, and that the Absolute achieves and manifests its 
perfection only through the transcendence of the imperfect and in- 
complete. But if this doctrine be strictly held, it is evident that the 
Absolute must stand or fall with the finite. If the finite struggles are 
illusory, the Absolute elicited by these struggles must be illusory also. 
On the other hand, if finiteness and time are real, then the Absolute 
must itself be temporal. Realized through the finite, it must change 
and grow with each change in the finite. This conception of the 
Absolute leaves room for finite freedom, but it banishes the rigid 
coherence, the complete logical stability, i. e. the 'freedom' of the 
whole. Hence it means the abandonment of absolutism. 

We conclude, then, that Dr. Bosanquet's absolutism is not com- 
patible with freedom. Finite freedom is ruled out by reason of its 
temporal implications and presuppositions. The freedom of the 
Absolute, on the contrary, is so rigidly logical in character that it can 
exist only in a complete and timeless whole. The difficulty here is 
that this whole must he isolated from the finite and temporal world. 
This, however, is as fatal to Dr. Bosanquet's system as the admission 
of contingency or of time, for the isolation of the Absolute from the 
finite is subversive of the main thesis of absolutism. 

Gertrude Carman Bussey. 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Mo. 



The case between 'freedom and the Absolute' has been tried in so 
many courts with so little positive result that one is inclined to look 
about for a bold judge who will declare 'no cause of action.' The 
following criticism of Miss Bussey's charges against Dr. Bosanquet's 
idealism is entered as evidence in favor of such an eventual decision. 

At the time of the Dublin riots in 1913 the English Nation published 
an editorial in which it compared the speeches of the labor leader Larkin 
with those of the typical English M.P., educated to oratory in the 
classical tradition at Oxford or Cambridge. The salient point of differ- 
ence was this: that Larkin, taught in the rough school of the dock-yards, 
spoke of a situation as he found it, and spared nobody's feelings, not 
even for the sake of consistency. The M.P., on the other hand, had 
learned to speak 'logically,' and in order to do this most effectively, 
was apt to build up the situation in his own mind according to his 
traditions and those of his listeners, and to keep inside these self- 
imposed limits even at the cost of strict fidelity to the actual state of 
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affairs. Something like the latter seems to be the procedure of "the 
opponents of absolutism," who, having constructed an elaborate proof 
as to the incompatibility of real freedom with "the eternal perfection 
involved in a rigid monism," have been obliged at the same time to 
assume the particular type of monism against which such proof can 
be legitimately directed. 

Miss Bussey makes a definite attempt to avoid gratuitous assump» 
tions. She gives in her first paragraph a fair statement of Dr. Bosan- 
quet's general attitude toward freedom, and adopts, "for the sake of 
argument," his definitions of freedom, — definitions which, as she herself 
observes, imply the reality both of time and the infinite. Unfor- 
tunately, however, she fails to adopt some other definitions which 
Dr. Bosanquet gives, especially his definitions of the Absolute, and so 
in the end she is forced to repudiate his conception of freedom. 

Let us take up her 'contentions ' in their order. In her very classi- 
fication of them she crystallizes the distinction between the finite and 
the Absolute. As she rightly remarks in her last paragraph, this 
isolation of the finite from "the whole" is "fatal to Dr. Bosanquet's 
system," which is probably the reason why he himself is so careful to 
avoid it. 1 Considering finite freedom first, she declares (i) that 
" finite freedom as defined by Dr. Bosanquet involves time, and hence is 
incompatible with the eternal completeness of the whole." This 
contention can be met from two points of view, (a) On the one hand, 
it is not possible to deny the paradoxical coexistence in our world of 
order and change, of the nature of things and their individual passing, 
of eternity — or the quality of self-completeness — and time. Miss 
Bussey speaks of "the fundamental irreconcilability of time and the 
eternal" almost as if it were possible by the turn of a phrase to get 
rid of what Dr. Bosanquet calls "the eternal" in experience. He 
invokes the whole body of scientific knowledge, the world of man- 
created beauty and of aesthetic appreciation, and finally the expressions 
of human nature in persons and institutions, to prove that we con- 
tinually recognize and depend, as active beings, on order and the 
quality of self-completeness. Self-completeness as we know it, as for 
instance in the immediate unity of a flower or a person, is not the com- 
pleteness of a series. 2 Nevertheless flowers and people exist, or appear 
and disappear, in serial or temporal order. If we insist on taking 
these two aspects of reality each in abstraction from the other, in spite 
of the fact that we invariably meet them clinched in an inextricable 
unity, then we have made them fundamentally irreconcilable, but we 
1 Cf. The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. i ff. 
i Cf. The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 71. 
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have not disposed of "the eternal." (b) On the other hand, as indeed 
Miss Bussey shows by her quotations, Dr. Bosanquet is at specific 
pains to insist on the reality of time. When he writes of time he 
appears to have in mind, and to be comparing with his own doctrines, 
the theories of M. Bergson. In one place 1 he institutes a specific 
comparison of idealism with 'temporalism.' He points out the fact 
that both schools agree in recognizing time to be a hybrid experience, 
consisting of duration as well as of succession. The question, he 
thinks, becomes one of metaphysical interpretation and of emphasis: 
Temporalism treats "the experience of system and continuity in the 
self as merely a side of the real, which can never be shown capable of 
wholly defeating or including the aspect of successiveness"; idealism 
agrees that the finite is never "all there," but holds that "the dis- 
tinctive being of the self is inversely as its dependence on externality 
and successiveness." The final court of decision here is our experience 
of selfhood, and it is to this court that Dr. Bosanquet continually 
appeals. 

It is perhaps his chief polemical purpose to make his readers admit 
that "the mind's power lies in its relation to totality," but he is always 
ready to admit himself that "totality is never actually achieved at all, 
and never approached except. through succession." 2 This admission 
gives full value to the significance of the future, as standing for " any 
experience which we do not already possess, and must therefore acquire 
hereafter." 3 Dr. Bosanquet maintains, however, that we have no 
evidence from experience to prove that the future has developmental 
power in itself, or any power at all to change the fundamental nature 
of reality. The future is simply the promise of an opportunity to find 
that this nature does not change except in so far as it is expressed in 
change of circumstance. We shall consider further this nature of 
reality in connection with what Miss Bussey calls "the eternal com- 
pleteness of the whole." 

Proceeding with her consideration of finite freedom, Miss Bussey 
tells us (2) that "Dr. Bosanquet himself does not adhere strictly to 
his own conception of freedom, but sometimes admits an element of 
contingency." Here she fails to read Dr. Bosanquet in light of his 
avowed method and meaning. She notes that he denies the distinction 
between necessary and contingent truth. " Every true proposition," 
he says, "is so in the last resort because its contradictory is not con- 
ceivable in harmony with the whole of experience." 4 She does not 

1 Op. cit., p. 338 ff. 

2 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 119. 
'Ibid., p. 310. 

* The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 51- 
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note, however, that he does not stop with this somewhat formal state- 
ment of a 'coherence theory of truth.' He does not disregard the 
differences in the significance of different experiences which have 
given rise to the formal distinction between necessity and contingency. 
He is offering, however, "a wholly different set of suggestions" in 
explanation of this distinction, — suggestions which Miss Bussey does 
not mention at all. They are based on the simple axiom of monism, 
that ' the world is one,' i. e., there is no ' fact ' or event which has not an 
intelligible relation to each and every other 'fact' or event, provided 
all the intervening connections are comprehended. For such com- 
prehension it is necessary to look beyond and beneath the given aspect 
of experience. Thus "to fail in sincerity and thoroughess" is to fail 
to look at things "more significantly or more worthily than their 
first appearance suggested." 1 Furthermore, the significance and 
stability of experience vary directly with its inclusiveness, so that 
experience presents itself in 'levels,' or, to use another figure, in 
concentric circles more or less central or peripheral. Dr. Bosanquet 
continually exhorts us, both as thinkers and as actors, to put central 
things in the centre. All experiences, including our shallow and 
inadequate judgments, are knit into the structure of the one reality, 
and are subject to one law. But, though the world is ultimately and 
incontrovertibly one, what we deal with constantly in our lives are 
"varieties of levels of experience." We face neither dualism nor 
pluralism, but 'multiplicism.' 2 

All of this bears directly upon the question of 'the open path,' 
whereupon we come finally to grips with the question of freedom. 
Miss Bussey finds that in the 'rigid monism' of Dr. Bosanquet, 
action cannot 'be other than it is.' She quotes Dr. Bosanquet as 
saying that "we need not here discuss whether there is sense in saying 
' ... we could have been more sincere and unselfish or . . . more re- 
levantly inspired than we were'," and takes this for a final, if involun- 
tary, denial of the possibility of freedom. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Bosanquet's refusal to discuss the question of 'empty Free Will' in 
this place 8 is based simply and avowedly on the fact that he has already 
dealt with it elsewhere. 4 It may be worth while to quote him somewhat 
at length on this point:- — "What the ordinary advocate of freedom at 
bottom demands as ' the power to have acted otherwise, ' is in the same 
breath to act and not to act, or acting, yet not to act. It is to re- 

1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. ioo-ioi. 

2 See The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 373. 
* The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 108. 

4 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 342 ff. 
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pudiate, not to accept, responsibility, that is, the qualification of the 
self by its behaviour. ... In every action, and even in the moment of 
acting, he is to be as if he had not acted and was not acting, uncom- 
mitted and undeveloped." Dr. Bosanquet's theory, on the other 
hand, "recognises a necessary act — an act which must be what it is — 
but not a necessary agent, because nothing but the agent determines 
the act, and there is no meaning in applying to him any ' must ' or 
'cannot help it' except in the sense that everything is what it is." 1 
The act is in two respects necessary: (a) It is the inevitable outcome of 
what the agent has been and done up to the moment, including the 
combination of conscious intent and mustering of 'power' which 
brought it finally to pass; (b) and it reacts on him and on his world 
according to the laws of that world. But with the crowning growth 
of consciousness in each specific agent, which means the growth of a 
conscious 'unity of apperception,' goes the power of each specific 
character to transfigure and to conquer circumstance according to its 
particular nature. 2 With his invariable appeal to human experience, 
Dr. Bosanquet must needs declare that "given finite circumstance 
cannot stand against will and character." 3 The creative impulse of 
the whole is there incarnate. To be "sincere and thorough" is to 
use the full power of intelligent will in order to grasp the full signi- 
ficance of every experience and to discriminate between greater and 
less significance in experience. If any member of the whole fails thus 
to use his forces, they will be gathered up elsewhere to react finally 
upon him. 

Dr. Bosanquet believes that "power of thought and will" is "what 
people constantly mean when they speak of their freedom."* Part of 
the implication of idealistic monism is this: "That vistas must be open 
from every circumstance and situation to a more satisfactory complex." 6 
What then is necessary is the giving ourselves wholly to our best in- 
spiration, which means for Dr. Bosanquet cooperating with the whole 
instead of working against it. What shall be our given notion of the 
whole is dependent superficially upon circumstances, but fundament- 
ally on the degree of our effort to exercise power, always of course as 
intelligent beings. Here, in the relation of the member to the whole 
as a more or less differentiated unit of thinking power, lies the touch- 

1 Op. oil., p. 355. Incidentally it is dear that this statement leaves no room for 
the idea of an Absolute over and above ' the agent.' 

2 See The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 95-96. 

3 Ibid., p. 109. 

4 Ibid., p. 109. Italics his. 

5 Ibid., p. 108. 
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stone of freedom for the idealist. Miss Bussey speaks of the limita- 
tions of the power of the self, 'from the temporal point of view.' Dr. 
Bosanquet of course admits the limitation of the self, in so far as it is 
a part of the whole. But the self is not comparable to a fragment in a 
mosaic, but rather to a member in a body, and is partaker in or exem- 
plar of the law of the whole. Its limitation, granted once for all, is 
relative. "The area covered by the relativity," Dr. Bosanquet points 
out, " is really immense. . . . it is impossible on any definite principle 
to set a limit to the power of will. But it must be understood that it 
operates rationally and not magically, through transformation of 
circumstance," and that time, for its effective action, "is a condition 
of the first importance." 1 

In estimating the power of the will, we must not only avoid pre- 
conceived notions as to its limitation in the finite self, but also as to 
what must be the nature of the solution at which it arrives. "The 
solution may not solve the problem qua physical. . . . The physical 
impossibility may be shelved by a new purpose . . . and . . . the 
higher solution, which transforms the will as well as the circumstances, 
may demand a sacrifice." 2 Especially the soul may recognize that 
it is not an absolutely separate unit, to be satisfied as such, but in very 
evident truth part of a larger and more significant whole. In the last 
analysis the soul is " a thread or fibre of the absolute life, or rather . . . 
a stream or tide within it of varying breadth, intensity, and separate- 
ness from the great flood within which it moves." In such 'self- 
recognition' we call the power of the will 'strength,' or ' courage,' and 
also realize most clearly how thought — ' seeing things as they are ' — is 
the necessary and unfailing accompaniment of effective will. 

(3) Miss Bussey finds in Dr. Bosanquet a tendency to subordinate 
the moral standpoint to the standpoint of logic, a tendency which 
"undermines the ground for the assertion of freedom." Here again 
Miss Bussey does not attempt to give Dr. Bosanquet's point of view, 
either in regard to logic or morality. It will not do at this point to 
take the word 'logical' in its narrow or technical sense, and to contrast 
it with a more or less popular rendering of 'moral.' In the course of 
an elaborate study of logical process, best understood of course by 
reference to his analysis of the development of judgment and inference 
in his Logic, Dr. Bosanquet has arrived at a very broad and at the 
same time a very specific interpretation of this process. He speaks 
of "the inherent logic" of the living being, which is its "tendency to 

1 Op. cit., pp. 118-119. 
'Ibid., p. 120. 
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form a system" 1 and shows us how self- transcendence is the way to the 
formation of such a system. 2 "The general form of self-sacrifice," he 
tells us, is "the fundamental logical structure of Reality." 3 Such an 
interpretation of 'logic' relates it to our concrete ideas of morality. 

When we turn to Dr. Bosanquet's definitions of the specifically 
'moral' terms 'good' and 'evil,' we get more light on this particular 
point of our discussion. He differentiates 'good' from 'perfection,' 
which is "the harmony of all being." Good is "perfection in its 
character of satisfactoriness; that which is considered as the end of 
conations and the fruition of desires." 4 Evil is the reverse of this, 
"the inclination to a satisfaction which is attended by dread or hos- 
tility against the threatening absorption in good." 6 With these 
definitions in mind we are equipped to approach an understanding 
of what Dr. Bosanquet means by the transcending of moral distinc- 
tions, by the inclusion of morality under a larger term such as 'logic,' 
or even by its subordination to the whole. Dr. Bosanquet is extremely 
careful to avoid the sort of metaphysics which points to an inexpressible 
Ding-an-sich, or the false mysticism which ends in vagueness. He is 
determined to keep within the bounds of 'this world' and of our 
experience as normal conscious beings, even in his description of ' the 
Absolute.' And he thinks that he can safely point to the fairly 
universal experience of what it is to 'transcend morality.' "We 
feel," he says, "as we constantly admit, that our judgment of morality 
and of failure is not all there is to be said about a man. His value and 
his reality lie deeper than that." 6 And again: "Our sense of whole- 
ness is aware of something that does not precisely fit into such a 
cadre (i. e., that of the specific conflict between good and evil). . . . 
The universe is the magnificent theatre of all the wealth of life, and 
good and evil are within it. This I think we are aware of when at our 
best." 7 It is by means of such experiences that Dr. Bosanquet thinks 
we are able to understand something about 'the mystery of evil,' and 
in that sense to ' transcend morality.' But this does not mean that the 
fruits of morality are lost, or that our moral effort becomes illusory. 
If tension is necessary to accomplish the perfect act, how much greater 

1 Op. tit., p. 95. 

2 See The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 264 ff. 

8 Ibid., p. 243. We note here a repudiation of the species of formal and rigid 
'rationality' which Miss Bussey seems inclined to ascribe to Dr. Bosanquet's Ab- 
solute. 

4 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 194. 

« Ibid., p. 193. 

6 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 17. 

1 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 311. 
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is the effort required to believe honestly that life is a noble enterprise, 
in spite of, nay even because of its tragic imperfections. The ac- 
complished vision may be a mistaken one, but certainly it can have 
nothing to do with 'undermining the ground for the assertion of 
freedom.' Naively we assert our freedom because we feel our ability 
and power to be effective. Even from the pragmatic standpoint, 
nothing is more productive of moral effectiveness than a faith that 
the nature of the world is to be a perfect world. 

We come at length to Miss Bussey's consideration of " the freedom 
of the Absolute." Under this heading she asserts (i) that "freedom 
can be applied to the Absolute only by a change of definition which 
removes the conception from the sphere of our comprehension." We 
have already noted that 'necessity' has strictly speaking no meaning 
as applied to the agent. The self is " operative in its own nature . . • 
originative according to its own law — the only law of creativeness 
which prevails in the universe." 1 By the same token 'freedom' 
applies to the agent only in its finite aspect, as part or member of the 
whole, and as meeting the thrusts and stresses of its environment 
and its own nature. The agent as creative according to its own law 
is obviously neither free nor determined. In so far then as it is possible 
to realize ourselves thus strictly as embodiments of ' law,' we are power- 
ful, but not free, because not under the possibility of being prevented. 
In this sense we may say that we do ' change our definition of freedom' 
when we consider it as a characteristic of 'the Absolute.' Such a 
positive realization of power is indeed not inconceivable, but in some 
degree usual to our normal living, so long as we feel ourselves function- 
ing naturally, either physically or spiritually. What Miss Bussey 
calls "the conception of absolute coherence." is the purely intellectual 
grasp of the possibility of an omniscient and therefore unimpeded will. 
Her declaration, however, that "the idea of absolute coherence . . . 
eludes our grasp" is'reminiscent of Mr. Bradley's attacks on the 'dis- 
cursive intellect.' It is true of course that "the human mind is 
selective," and so cannot grasp all the actual details of the system 
which is the whole. ' On the other hand, the human mind is set in 
"the form of totality" or unity, and continually on its pilgrimage 
rests in this form. So Dr. Bosanquet calls thought "in part intuitive, 
a unity asserted through diversity." 2 Thought knows "a standard of 
wholeness or self-containedness," and while "it is fully admitted that 
no absolutely self-contained experience is accessible to finite intel- 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 354. 

2 Ibid., p. 65. 
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ligences," nevertheless we are able to measure any specific degree of 
approximation to self-containedness by this standard. 1 Here again 
Dr. Bosanquet's appeal is to the normal experience. In developing 
his conception of the Absolute, however, he is not so much concerned 
with the notion of formal coherence as with another more concrete 
notion which now remains to be considered in the last section of this 
paper. 

Miss Bussey saves until the end her specific attack upon what she 
calls "the fundamental difficulty inherent in the whole formulation of 
absolutism." What she named in her first paragraph a " rigid monism' ' 
appears finally in the full horror of its rigidity. She insists (2) that 
"if the Absolute is logically complete and hence free, it must exist 
apart from the temporal order; if its exists only through the finite, it is 
neither timeless nor complete, but temporal and changing." We have 
already quoted passages sufficient to prove how foreign to Dr. Bosan- 
quet's thought is this notion of an Absolute existing apart from the 
temporal order. He is careful to distinguish between logical or char- 
acteristic, and existential perfection or completeness. He points out 
how great a blunder it is "to say that the existence of the finite world 
is an illusion "... since " it is just the finite world which does exist. 
Successive appearance in space and time is what existence means." 2 
But "Reality ... is not merely existence, though it includes the 
existing world, and without it would not be itself." He declares 
explicitly that his final assumption is of a "nature of reality." 3 This 
nature consists in what may be called, in view of Dr. Bosanquet's 
definition of logic, the logical possibility of the universe, what it is 
capable of becoming. 4 This nature is in the truest sense " the Absolute." 
Its formula, or law, already suggested by the quoted definitions of 
logic, Dr. Bosanquet states as follows: "The general formula of the 
Absolute . . . the transmutation and rearrangement of particular 
experience, and also of the contents of particular finite minds, by 
inclusion in a completer whole of experience." Miss Bussey says, 
"If as absolutism teaches, the whole is eternally complete, and the 
finite eternally one with the infinite, then the nisus to the whole, the 
process of self-transcendence, and all finite striving are but illusory." 
But the "process of self -transcendence" is the very essence of 'the 
Absolute.' 

It is clear that process is the nerve of this ' formula,' which gives 

» Cf. Op. cit., p. s6. 

2 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 15. 

3 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 150, note 1. 

4 Cf. The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 98. 
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essential prominence to finite experience as such, and above all, for 
the purposes of his discussion, implies, secondarily, it is true, but 
nevertheless inevitably, the element of time. Surely there is nothing 
'rigid' about this monism. In view of the examples which he is 
constantly using, and the general temper of his discussions, Dr. 
Bosanquet would be justified in pointing to a flower, or to an act of 
perfect grace and fitness, and in asking, "Are these then rigid?" 

As for change in 'the Absolute,' or in the nature of reality, in a sense 
the nature of reality is continually subject to change, since it works 
itself out in ever-changing combinations of circumstances. But "as 
a whole," or in its fundamental responses, the nature of reality is 
stable, that is, it can be depended upon, in its spiritual as well as in its 
physical aspects, to exhibit certain fundamental tendencies of which 
the most outstanding in Dr. Bosanquet's view is the tendency to work 
towards a whole by means of self-transcendence. The proof of this 
doctrine, as of all of the doctrines of Dr. Bosanquet's metaphysics, 
lies in experience. Adequate refutation of his method and his con- 
clusions must rest not merely upon the demonstration of possible in- 
consistencies within his own thinking, but also and finally on the evi- 
dence of experience itself. 

Marion Delia Crane. 
Cornell University. 



Before attempting to meet very briefly Miss Crane's criticisms, 
I wish to acknowledge the justice of her emphasis on the richness and 
concreteness of Dr. Bosanquet's teaching, as contrasted with my 
abstract formulation of it. In endeavoring to define my points as 
sharply as possible, I undoubtedly omitted much that furnishes light 
on Dr. Bosanquet's position. This, however, seemed to me justifiable 
on the ground that his writings are so familiar to all that the back- 
ground of his teaching would be ever before the reader's mind. While 
this abstractness may have made the difficulties which I had in mind 
appear unduly glaring, it did not, I believe, in any wise create difficulties 
not actually present in Dr. Bosanquet's system. 

In the first place, the real point of the difficulty concerning the 
compatibility of temporal and finite freedom with the completeness of 
the absolute, is not met by Miss Crane's explanation. Of course it 
is true that there is order in the world as well as time; that there are 
such wholes as science, art, and institutions. Yet, inasmuch as these 
grow and change in a temporal sequence and are never complete, they 
do not show us how time can be included in a complete whole. Miss 
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Crane says that I speak "as if it were possible by the turn of a phrase" 
to get rid of what Dr. Bosanquet calls the eternal, yet, in examining 
Dr. Bosanquet's illustrations, I explicitly admitted the reality of a 
supra-temporal aspect of experience. While this supra-temporal aspect 
must be taken into consideration in any account of reality, it does not 
entitle us to go to the length of regarding the universe as an absolute 
logical whole. Again, the appeal to our experience of selfhood does 
not show how the aspect of succession can be included in a complete 
logical system. As Miss Crane says, Dr. Bosanquet himself main- 
tains that the self as finite is never "all there," and that from the point 
of view of our finite consciousness, the future stands "for any experi* 
ence which we do not already possess and must therefore acquire 
hereafter." Now may not the universe itself have a future in some 
such sense as this? Dr. Bosanquet, Miss Crane tells us, affirms 
that there is no proof that the future has "developmental power in 
itself." On the other hand, is there any proof of his assertion, that 
"the future is simply the promise of an opportunity to find that this 
nature does not change except in so far as it is expressed in change of 
circumstance?" 

In regard to the question of contingency, Miss Crane accuses me of 
failing to read Dr. Bosanquet in the light of his avowed intention. 
Undoubtedly Dr. Bosanquet does intend to avoid contingency abso- 
lutely. To this end, he regards every act as absolutely necessary, 
maintaining, at the same time, that the agent is not thereby regarded 
as necessitated. This distinction between the necessary act and the 
necessary agent, to which Miss Crane rightly calls attention, should 
undoubtedly have been included in my discussion of the question of 
contingency. My omission of it was due to the fact that it did not 
seem to me to meet my difficulty. Whether or not the agent is said 
to be necessitated by anything external or anything past, the question 
still remains as to whether his nature at any moment is so definite 
and fixed that he necessarily is what he is, and so necessarily performs 
a given act. Now the very fact that Dr. Bosanquet emphasizes 
throughout the relation of the self to the larger whole, and the con- 
sequent power of the self to transcend its limitations, seems to preclude 
our ascribing to the self, even for a moment of time, a definite and 
fixed nature that condemns him to a limited view-point. As Miss 
Crane says, the secret of the self's power depends, for Dr. Bosanquet, 
on insight, on "seeing things as they are," on "putting central things 
in the center"; but if the self can actually attain power by this means, 
surely the stupid blunder and the unenlightened choice no longer 
appear as necessary, and thus the element of contingency creeps in. 
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I have space for only a brief word in regard to the relation of morality 
and logic. Here again it must be admitted that Miss Crane is justified 
in calling attention to my failure to make clear Dr. Bosanquet's 
conception of logic. The logic which he has in mind is indeed not 
merely that of discursive thinking, but rather that spirit of totalityi 
whose "characteristic embodiments within finite life, are knowledge, 
love, and work or activity." 1 Yet it is questionable whether morality 
can be subordinated to logic even understood in this wide sense. 
The crux of the problem lies in the relation of man's struggle against 
evil to that totality or perfection in which evil is eternally transcended. 
Dr. Bosanquet, .of course, maintains that only a recognition of eternal 
perfection can afford a ground for genuine moral struggle, and claims 
also that this eternal perfection is won not apart from moral struggle 
but through it. Yet this brings us back to the problem of the relation 
of time and the eternal. My point here was simply that when Dr. 
Bosanquet asserts the eternal perfection of the whole, he cannot 
really leave a place for the reality of evil and of finite endeavor. Thus 
he does injustice to the moral consciousness, and so undermines the 
ground for the assertion of freedom. 

I have once more left until last what Miss Crane calls my "specific 
attack" on absolutism. This "specific attack," however, seemed to 
me but the carrying out of the problem underlying my whole paper, 
i. e., the relation of the temporal experience of the finite self to the 
eternal experience of the Absolute. As Miss Crane observes, Dr. 
Bosanquet is careful to avoid any separation between the two. My 
whole problem, however, was whether it was possible for him to succeed 
in so doing. Here I must acknowledge Miss Crane's correction of my 
statement that the Absolute must exist apart from time. As it 
stands the statement is clearly self-contradictory, since existence 
implies time. Nevertheless, calling the Absolute real instead of exis- 
tent, does not show how it as real can include within it the existent 
order of change and time. I, indeed, agree with Miss Crane's con- 
clusion that the final test of Dr. Bosanquet's system lies not in the 
question of minor inconsistencies, but rather in its relation to experi- 
ence. I would therefore gladly put my problem not in terms of the 
details of his teaching, but rather in the form of the general question, 
"can freedom as manifested in our temporal experience be regarded 
as an aspect of a complete and perfect whole?" 

Gertrude Carman Bussey. 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. 
1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 61. 



